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HOW G.E. TRAINS DESIGN ENGINEERS 


OST college engineering grad- 

uates hired by G.E. are 
assigned to the Testing Depart- 
ment for 12 to 15 months. At the 
same time they may enroll in sec- 
tions of the General Course or be 
selected to follow one of the special- 
ized training courses of the Design 
Engineering Program. 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING 


Besides meeting in class one 
morning each week, students spend 
15 to 20 hours of outside time in 
solving assigned problems. The 
programs include a study of the 
fundamentals of electric machinery, 
electronics, and fluid mechanics. 
Student engineers can continue this 
course for as long as three years. 


CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


The intent of the Creative 
Engineering Program is to give the 
student with creative ability the 
tools that will be helpful in future 
work. Emphasis is placed on rotat- 
ing assignment, as it has been found 
more effective, in developing crea- 
tive ability, to place young men in 


contact with several engineers of 
proven ability. This program—last- 
ing for about a year—also includes 
some time spent in class. 


GENERAL COURSES 


The highly specialized sections 
of the Design Engineering Pro- 
gram are open to selected men— 
the four engineering sections of the 
General Course are open to every- 
one. The sections include the Elec- 
trical Section, a course in applica- 
tion engineering; the Mechanical 
Section, covering the materials 
and processes used in the electrical 
industry; the Electronics Section; 
and the Engineering Fundamentals 
Section. 

The Engineering Fundamentals 
Section includes a study of thermo- 
dynamics, fluid mechanics, chem- 
istry, and metallurgy as they relate 


to Company products. The section 
serves as a refresher course for 
men who are several years out of 
school and emphasizes to recent 
graduates the importance of funda- 
mental principles. Experienced en- 
gineers recommend that it be 
taken before any of the other tech- 
nical sections. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL {% ELECTRIC 


953-114C-211 
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FRIENDLY 


Do you remember a year ago? A 
lot of things have happened since 
then. Germany surrended, Japan 
gave up to the fury of the atomic 
bomb, the boys and men _ began 
coming home. And we started talk- 
ing about trans-Atlantic flights, and 
missionaries and nylons and world 
peace. And we’re beginning to for- 
get about the war and about beach- 
heads and casualty lists. We’re for- 
getting entirely too quickly. Maybe 
we ought to forget the horror and 
cruelty and dirtiness of war. But I 
don’t think we had better forget 
some things—some things like mil- 
lions of starving people in China, 
more millions of homeless and lost 
in Europe, thousands of others left 
broken and helpless all over the 
world from London to Burma. 


The mind is a wonderful little or- 
ganism—it can remember things. 
That’s what makes it possible to 
carry on everyday life. But the 
mind can forget, too, and perhaps 
that is a good thing because life 
would be unbearable if we could not 
forget. Things that are too evil are 
best forgotten. In some cases whole 
portions of time are swept from our 
memories and so we call it amnesia. 
But I am more concerned with the 
little amnesias—the little stowing 
away of any rememberances of war 
or death back in the furthest cor- 
ners of our minds. 


Remember when you read about 
those starving masses in the rest of 
the world? It was pretty vivid then. 
But when it came lunch-time your 
clever, egotistical mind forgot. JT 
couldn’t enjoy all that food with the 
thought of small children starv- 
ing over in Japan—so it forgot. 

Can you remember what happen- 
ed a little more than a year ago? I 
know that we’ve all done a lot of 
forgetting since then. But perhaps 
most important of all at that time, 
we Americans were mourning the 
death of a great man, a man we all 
knew even though most of us never 
met him. 

We talk about Security Councils 
and United Nations and Leagues 
and Treaties. All of that is very fine 
but we can’t stop there. Councils 
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WORLD ? 


and diplomats and politicians never 
made a peace last. It takes more 
than that. It takes the help of all 
the little people, like you and me 
and the little girl in India. It takes 
our understanding, our sympathy, 
our aid, and most of all our friend- 


ship. 


“My Friends,” he used to say. My 
friends, not my subjects or you 
Americans, but my friends. That's 
what we've got to learn to say and 
mean. Friend. One attached to an- 
other by esteem, respect, and 
affection says the dictionary. One 
of the same nation, party, and kin 
—one of us. Friend. Originally it 
was a verb meaning to love. 


Thoreau wrote a little book about 
Friendship. “There is on earth no 
institution which friendship has 
established,” he wrote. “It is not 
taught by any religion; no scripture 
contains its maxims. It has no 
temple. Nor even a solitary col- 
umn...” Yet, “no word is oftener 
on the lips of men than friendship.” 
And, indeed, no thought is more 
familiar to their aspirations. All 
men are dreaming of it; and its 
drama, which is always a tragedy, is 
enacted daily. It is the secret of the 
universe. You may tread the town, 
you may wander the country and 
none shall ever speak of it. Yet 
thought is everywhere busy about 
it and the idea of what is possible in 
this respect affects our behavior to- 
ward all new men and women, and 
a great many old ones. 


We’ve been fighting each other 
long enough. We’ve been throwing 
pebbles at each other and handfuls 
of dirt and lies and meanness. Now 
one of us has picked up a stick of 
dynamite, dynamite they call U 
235. It’s time to quit being childish 
and wake up before somebody 
really gets hurt including you and 
I and that little girl over in India. 

Friendship must know no color, 
no race, or religion, or custom. 
Friendship should be international 
and something that all of us can be 
proud to share. 

Friendship doesn’t just happen. 
It must be planted and nurtured 
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by BARBARA BENISCH 


and cultivated until it begins to 
grow and blossom. Friendship has to 
start around us and so first it must 
start in each one of us, in every man 
and woman alone. We’ve got to 
know all about ourselves, know our 
shortcomings and virtues, in order 
to make friends. Each of us must 
strive for this friendship. It isn’t 
confined to one individual, one 
group, or even one nation alone, but 
it must be shared and sought for by 
everyone. We should know our- 
selves and our neighbors, the people 
we meet and know, the girl down 
the hall, the Mrs. Schmidts across 
the street. 

We accomplished a few things 
during the war. Here and there an 
American family “adopted” a war 
stricken family abroad, a little girl 
in Ithaca shared her money and 
shared her thoughts and ideals with 
a little friend from some bombarded 
country. We sent bundles to Britain 
and gave to the Red Cross. We sent 
our boys and men to fight and to 
see what lands and people were like. 
The kids were the same, they yelled 
and laughed and begged for gum 
the same as any other children here 
in America. They bled the same and 
got hungry the same. 

And we invited the refugees here. 
We opened up our colleges and ex- 
changed students. 


You Can Help 


Look at the list of names in the 
Cornell Directory someday. There’s 
quite a story in it, one that is good 
to read. There’s an Eddy Yuan 
from Kuoming China, a Mike Bol- 
sheki from Buffalo, a Nick Theo- 
dorou from Athens, Greece, and 
a Bruce O’Malley from Syracuse, 


New York. 


But we still have a lot to do. Ten 
or a hundred or even a thousand 
students can’t make nations friends 
but it takes all the little people— 
the public opinion of a nation—to 
make the friend of another nation. 
This is a big job we’ve got ahead of 
us but we all know it can and must 
be done. Here’s something we can 
do in a big way—make friends with 
the world. 
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Ithaca’s Frozen Foods center is equipped to process, freeze, and store products for the family table. 


A-| PRIORITY FOR BETTER NUTRITION 


Just as the 1946 home freezers 
show the influence of a survey made 
on freezers by Cornell University in 
1942-43, so probably will the 1947 
and 1948 models show the influ- 
ence of a project now under way in 
Ithaca, New York, and its sur- 
rounding communities. 

Giving an A-1l priority to resi- 
dents of Tompkins County, four 
home-freezer manufacturers are 
flooding the county with all avail- 
able supplies of zero temperature 
storage boxes. The object is com- 
plete saturation of the community 
with frozen food equipment. 

Part of a three-year study of 
community frozen food services, the 
project is being conducted by the 
Cornell University School of Nutri- 
tion to observe and learn the effect 
of an impact of an abundance of 
frozen foods and frozen food equip- 
ment on the community. Funds for 
the study have been provided by 
nine large public utility companies 
in New York State and by private 
business organizations. 


by Jean Carnell 


Why was Ithaca chosen for the 
project? Because the first School of 
Nutrition in the world is located 
here, because there are both rural 
and urban communities within a 
small radius of each other, and, 
significantly, because it was in Ith- 
aca that the first farm freezer in 
America was used by H. E. Bab- 
cock, a farmer in his own right and 
chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of Cornell. 

Better nutrition is the focal point 
of the whole study, not only for 
Ithaca, but for the entire country. 
“We shall try,” says Dr. L. A. 
Maynard, head of Cornell’s Nutri- 
tion School, “to determine what the 
freezer unit contributed to family 
living, such as a possible better use 
of the homemaker’s time, variety in 
the diet, better quality of food and 
more nutritious foods.” 

A high-level diet contains fresh 
fruits, vegetables, meat and dairy 
products. These are perishable 
foods. By preserving their fresh 
qualities through freezing, more 


vitamins are retained and we thus 
live on a better nutritional level. 

But will the American housewife 
freeze her foods? The study will aid 
in providing the final answer to the 
question, but persons interested in 
the project think that she will and 
their reasoning goes like this: It is 
easier to.freeze foods than to can 
them. Therefore, the housewife will 
freeze more of the fresh fruits, vege- 
tables, and meats than she will can. 
Having frozen more, she will have 
more and better quality foods to 
feed her family. More and better 
quality foods mean more vitamins. 
And more vitamins mean better nu- 
trition. 

It’s a simple cycle, but a high 
nutritional standard, for all has not 
as yet been attained in our coun- 
try. Perhaps frozen foods can pro- 
vide one of the means to that end— 
a high-grade diet for the people of 
America and the world. 

The four manufacturers supply- 
ing the equipment—Sears Roebuck 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Sowing Seeds of Peace 


by Jean Carnell 


There wouldn’t be anything sur- 
prising about visiting the James 
Morse farm at Levanna, New York, 
and finding a Canadian milking the 
cows and a South American run- 
ning the tractor, for the Morses 
have long been inviting foreign 
students from Cornell to spend a 
day, a-weekend, or the whole sum- 
mer working with them on their 
180-acre farm overlooking Cayuga 


Lake. 


It began in 1930 when Nai-Feng 
Chang, an unhappy Chinese agricul- 
tural student who was feeling a little 
lost in his American surroundings, 
visited the Morses’ farm with a Cor- 
nell professor to look at some hybrid 
seed corn. Feeling sympathetic, the 
Morses invited Chang to stay and 
work on the farm, where he soon 
lost his homesickness and became 
“one of the family.” 


Since then, scores and scores of 
young students representing 19 dif- 
ferent countries have visited Cedar 
Cliff Farm, many going from Cor- 
nell, others directed there by friends. 


Perhaps “Toppy” was one of the 
more colorful visitors, not only be- 
cause he had flaming red hair, but 
because his real name was Prince 
Tewfik Tousson and he was a cousin 
of King Farouk of Egypt. Toppy 
soon learned to drive the tractor, 
and at the end of four weeks had 
learned much about modern Ameri- 
can agricultural methods, that he 
would never have found in any text- 
book. 


These students acquire not only 
first-hand agricultural knowledge, 
but something more important, say 
the Morses, “a conception of the 
American way of life and a means of 
interpreting America to their own 
countrymen.” In return, this Ameri- 
can family and the neighbors find 
out how the rest of the world lives 
and thinks. 


Language has never created much 
difficulty, as most of the students 
have had good basic training in 
English. And when one South 
American boy couldn’t speak Eng- 
lish, the Morses quickly solved the 





problem by calling in a senior girl 
majoring in Spanish at nearby Wells 
College. 


Of greatest interest to the stu- 
dents from other parts of the world 
has been the American farm ma- 
chinery. The tractors, milking ma- 
chines, and corn picker on the 
Morse farm fasciate them, and 
many of the visitors have shown 
great aptitude in working the ma- 
chinery. A German refugee boy, for 
example, won a prize at the State 
Fair for a tractor he made from a 
broken-down truck. 


The Morses are not content with 
what they have been doing to make 
foreign students feel more at home 
in America. They want to encour- 
age other farm families to do the 
same. 


“Last year we had 10,000 foreign 
students in this country. With many 
European universities destroyed, 
more and more of tomorrow’s world 
leaders are coming here. They are 
eager to like America. What better 
chance could we Americans have for 
insuring peace than through friend- 
ship with them?” asks Mrs. Morse. 


MASTER FOREST FARMER 


An American forester visiting 
Sweden and Finland would be deep- 
ly impressed at the assurance with 
which reproduction cuttings, thin- 
nings, and planting techniques are 
discussed by the Scandinavian 
farmers. Most of the farm wood- 
lands in those countries have been 
under continuous management for 
decades. The outstanding forest 
farmers are leaders in their com- 
munities and have been awarded by 
their respective countries, the title 
of “Master Forest Farmer” in rec- 
ognition of their outstanding work 
in managing their forest. These 
awards correspond to the Master 
Farmer awards which are given by 
state agricultural societies in our 
country. 


According to Professor J. A. Cope 
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of the forestry department, the 
Tioga Woodland Owners’ Coopera- 
tive of Tioga County has been oper- 
ating for the past ten years, at- 
tempting to inform the farmers of 
Tioga and Chemung counties about 
good forestry practices in their farm 
woodlands. The Board of Directors, 
all of them local farmers of that 
area, decided that those members 
who stayed with the cooperative 
during the war years and maintain- 
ed their woodlands in spite of out- 
side pressure to market all their 
present stands, should have some 
recognition. 

When the Master Forest Farmer 
idea came into view, plants were de- 
veloped for setting up entrance re- 
quirements that would give real 
significance to those who made the 
grade. 

Any woodland owner in Tioga 
and Chemung counties is eligible 
for the award if he meets the re- 
quirements. The first six Master 
Forest Farmers were Frank Hoff- 
man, Waverly; L. A. Fisher, Spen- 
cer; Harry and Lyman Frisbee, 
Spencer; Hein Temple, Owego; 
Charles Doty, Candor; and John 
Jantz, Candor. 

The Cooperative Association pro- 
vided for each award winner an at- 
tractive roadside sign that reads, 
“Here lives a man who manages his 
woods like any other crop.” 

The publicity resulting from 
these awards will act as a stimulus 
to increase the number of “woods 
minded” farmers in this area, for 
the Master Forest Farmers have 
not only developed their farm 
woodlands, but have also owned 
and operated substantial dairy 
farms. 


Professor (shaking his head over 
Ag. Engineering report): “When 
George Washington was your age, 
he had become a working surveyor.” 

Student: “And when he was your 
age, sir, he had become President 
of the United States.” 


Farmer Brown: “I’ve got a freak 
on my farm. It’s a two-legged calf.” 

Farmer Smith: “I know. He came 
over to call on my daughter last 
night!” 
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Have you ever seen a poultryman 
feed ground cellophane to his 
chickens? Sounds crazy doesn’t it? 
Sounds like something that they— 
those smart college professors— 
might do at Cornell. Well, you’re 
absolutely correct. That’s where it 
is being done, but it isn’t as crazy as 
it sounds. 


The nutrition division of the 
Poultry Department, under the di- 
rection of Dr. L. C. Norris and Dr. 
G. F. Heuser, is using ground cello- 
phane in a special type of chicken 
feed. The nutritionists are conduct- 
ing a series of experiments to deter- 
mine the effect of folic acid, a re- 
cently discovered vitamin B factor, 
on the hatchability of eggs. In con- 
ducting such research it is essential 
that the nutritionist know the exact 
amount of folic acid in the feed that 
the chickens under test consume. 


Because of the variability of the 
content of a grain mash and the dif- 
ficulty of determining the exact 
chemical and mineral content of 
such a mash, a synthetic feed is pre- 
pared. This feed consists of a base 
of ground cellophane, purified casein 
and pure cornstarch. To this base is 
added the necessary vitamins and 
pure chemicals (calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron, copper, sulfur, etc.) in 
the same amount that is needed in 
a balanced grain mash. The cello- 
phane is a pure, indigestible sub- 
stance which acts as both filler and 
roughage. 


When this synthetic mash has 
been prepared it is divided into 
about twenty equal portions. To all 
but one-of these portions of synthe- 
tic feed an increasing, ‘measured 
amount of folic acid is added. These 
separate feeds are fed to individual 
laying hens. The hens are numbered 
and housed in separate laying cages. 
As eggs are laid, they are collected, 
numbered, and incubated under 
normal hatchery conditions. To 
keep an accurate check against ab- 
normalities, the eggs from other 
hens, housed under the same condi- 
tions but fed an ordinary commer- 
cial mash, are gathered, numbered 
and incubated with the eggs from 
the hens under test. 


The eggs are candled three times 
during the twenty-one day incuba- 
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They Do It At Cornell 


by G. S. Cooper 


Feed, water, temperature, and humidity are controlled in these experiments. 


tion period. When this process re- 
veals a dead embryo, the egg is 
opened and the embryo examined 
to determine the approximate time 
that death occurred. This informa- 
tion is then recorded and checked 
against the amount of folic acid in 
the feed consumed by the parent. 

All of the hens used in this ex- 
periment are artificially insemi- 
nated twice a week. This produces 
maximum fertility and makes pos- 
sible hatchability studies on hens 
in individual cages. 


This experiment is still under 
progress and no definite results 
have been concluded. However, 
similar experiments with the same 
type of feed have proved conclu- 
sively that the folic acid content of 
the food consumed by normal chicks 
does affect their rate of feathering, 
growth, viability, and livability. 

To determine the effect of other 
various minerals and vitamins a 
standard amount of folic acid is 
used and the content of the vitamin 
or mineral under test is varied in a 
similar manner. 


E. M. POLLACK WINS PRIZE 


“Conservation or National De- 
cline: America’s Alternative,” won 
the prize offered annually by the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Foundation 
for the best essay on the subject. 
The award of forty dollars went to 
Emmand Michael Pollack of Miller- 
ton, a freshman in the College of 
Agriculture. 

Any student in the department 
of forestry is able to compete by 
submitting an essay on a subject 
relating to forestry, treated from 
the point of view of the public 
benefit. 

The winning essay is deposited in 
the Cornell University Library, and 
sometimes is made the subject of 
a radio broadcast over WHCU. 

Other contestants, whose essays 
or special articles were considered 
in the final award were: Steven Col- 
lins of Chappaqua, Forestry and 
Conservation; Julia L. Coyle of 
Utica, Bugbears of Our Forests; 
and Kenneth R. Davies of Oly- 
phant, Penna., The Farm Wood- 
land. 
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Professor Stan Warren can’t 
keep his class from grinning 
every time the phrases “plan- 
ning ahead” or “increased pro- 
duction” are used. When a father 
increases “the size of business” 
as well as Professor Warren has 


done, he deserves the congratu- 
lations of all economists. Twins 
were born last month to Mrs. 
Warren, and the proud father 
chuckles with his class when the 
students wonder about this busi- 
ness of cost per unit volume. 






Science Invades The Infield 


by Fred J. Nisbet 


Scientists are always popping up 
in the strangest places! Sometimes 
they have a new product, and then 
again they may have found a new 
and unsuspected use for something 
long known. 


Recently, science has invaded the 
hallowed ground of baseball, the 
infield. You won’t see retorts and 
fractionating columns lined up be- 
tween first and second base, but 
practical science is there and means 
to stay. Why? Because baseball, 
like everything else, seems to need 
that much discussed new chemical 
with the too long name, 2, 4-di- 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid. Non- 
scientists call it 2, 4-D. 


It all came about like this. Mr. 
Kane, of the Physical Education 
Department at Cornell University, 
was worried. The dark green turf 
of the baseball diamond at Hoy 
Field looked as even and well kept 
as a golf green. It had the best of 
care and looked it. Still, something 
was wrong. 


The players themselves came up 
with the answer. There was too 
much clover in the turf and this 
caused slipping when they raced 
after a hot grounder or ran back. to 
snare a fly ball. 


Mr. Kane went to Dr. A. M. S. 


Pridham, of the Floriculture De- 
partment, who is working on the 
possibilities of 2, 4-D, explained the 
problem and wanted to know what 
could be done about it. To make 
matters worse, all of the clover had 
to be destroyed without injuring 
any of the desirable grasses in the 
turf. 


The job seemed next to impos- 
sible, but scientists are a stubborn 
lot and Dr. Pridham said that he 
thought that it could be done. 
How? Careful use of 2, 4-D seemed 
to be the only answer. Otherwise, 
it would be necessary to plow under 
the existing turf, harrow, seed and 
fertilize the diamond and wait for 
a full year until the turf became 
tough enough to take the heavy 
pounding of collegiate baseball. 


Up to this time, 2, 4-D had been 
used for removing dandelions, 
plaintain, chick-weed and_ other 
weeds from lawns. Little was known 
about the matter and many exag- 
gerated claims of its powers were 
current. Dr. Pridham was in the 
midst of running extensive tests 
to determine just what it would do, 
what dilutions gave the best re- 
sults and, equally important, what 
it would not do. With early results 
in mind, he went to work with a 
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slide rule, pencil and paper. 


Early the next morning the whole 
area was sprayed with a carefully 
calculated dilution of the seemingly 
magic compound. Before the day 
was over the clover stems began to 
twist and curl. At the end of four 
days the stems had become so brit- 
tle and swollen that they would 
snap underfoot like ski mice. With- 
in two weeks the end of the Clover 
was assured and the remaining 
grasses, not damaged in the least, 
were well fertilized. With the com- 
petition gone and plenty of food 
available, the grass spread rapidly 
to form an even thick turf that 
would cause no trouble. 


The next time you see a ball 
game and the short stop goes racing 
after a twisting grounder, remember 
that science is in there too, as a 
tenth man on the team. Dr. Prid- 
ham won’t win his letter. Like all 
scientists, he is content to stay in 
the background developing new 
products and new techniques for 
our problems, commonplace and 
unusual alike. There is no telling 
where science, or 2, 4-D, will pop 
up next. 


THE LARGEST DUCK FARM 
ON LONG ISLAND 


“Tt may not be the largest duck 
farm in the world,” says John 
Warner from Riverhead, Long Is- 
land, “but it’s one of the largest of 
the 78 duck farms on Long Island, 
and Long Island raises more than 
half the ducks in the United States.” 

The duck industry flourishes 
there because the weather is warm 
and the soil is sandy and easy to 
keep clean. His father’s farm covers 
250 acres, and markets 500,000 
ducks a year. At any one time, 
25,000 may be seen in the 80 build- 
ings which include breeders, laying 
houses, incubators, and a slaughter 
house. 

John is studying poultry because 
he feels that duck farming is a high- 
ly specialized business, involving a 
knowledge of breeding, hatching, 
feeding, use of mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment, and marketing. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Learn to please the customer and 
learn while you sell. These are the 
aims of the Costume Shop in the 
College of Home Economics. Stu- 
dents make clothes commercially 
for campus and townspeople. The 
course is offered to give advanced 
students in the department of tex- 
tiles and clothing, experience in 
constructing garments on a selling 
basis. The girls are “in the busi- 
ness” now and the customer must 
be satisfied. 

In a large, well-equipped, labora- 
tory on the second floor of Martha 
Van Rensselaer Hall, is a miniature 
dressmaking establishment. A 
power sewing machine, a hemstitch- 
ing and a button-covering machine 
are used, as well as several electric 
and treadle sewing machines. There 
are two steam irons, regular irons, a 
pressing board for velvet, and elec- 
tric shears for heavy material. 
Alongside are a fitting room lined 
with mirrors and an office for Miss 
Francis Brookins, the director. The 
entrance of the costume shop is an 
attractive reception room where 
consultations with customers are 
held. 

If Mrs. Jones, for example, is in- 
terested in having a dress made, and 
her name is on the order list, she 
will have a conference with the stu- 
dent in charge of her order. They 
talk over plans, each presenting her 
ideas. Students taking this course 
have had preparation in design, tex- 
tiles and construction. They are 
qualified to give help in selecting 
and bying materials, and _ styling. 
The. girls make a variety of things: 
dresses, dressmaker suits, semi-tail- 
ored coats, blouses, slips, slacks, and 
formals. 

The student fits a muslin model 
on Mrs. Jones. This is padded on a 
dressmaker dummy and used for 
draping, eliminating extra fittings 
and alterations. The girls use no 
patterns but make their own from 
the style chosen. 

The garment is the responsibility 
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THE COSTUME SHOP 


by Lois Myers and Marjorie Wells 


of the student. She arranges the ap- 
pointments for and directs the fit- 
tings. The work is done under close 
supervision by Miss Brookins, and 
her assistant, Miss M. Virginia Wil- 
son. There are no formal lectures. 
All instruction is given by individ- 
ual demonstration. Two people are 
hired by the Costume Shop for the 
purpose of giving students experi- 
ence in assigning and directing work 
of employees. In this way, the girls 
may have more time for larger and 
more complicated jobs. Costume 
Shop or “Textiles and Clothing 
220”, as it is known in the college 
catalogue, is flexible to the students’ 
needs. Hours may be arranged con- 
venient with other courses, for the 
shop is open five days a week. Girls 
are allowed to take from two to five 
credit hours according to the time 
expended. Juniors and seniors plan- 
ning to go into teaching, extension 


work, or clothing specialist’s work 
usually take the course. 

The Costume Shop was started in 
1920 with the cooperation of Miss 
Buelah Blackmore, head of the De- 
partment of Textiles and Clothing. 
The first location was in the base- 
ment of Comstock Hall. One of the 
large windows was converted into 
a door leading to the outside and 
partitions separated the shop from 
the rest of the building. Curtains, 
drawn from the bottom up, allowed 
light and privacy. When the class 
became larger, Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer, then director of the De- 
partment of Home Economics, had 
the partition moved over. 

The Costume Shop has been busy 
ever since its opening. At present, 
the requests are greater than the 
facilities. However, the Costume 
Shop continues to give aid to Itha- 
cans and experience to college girls. 





These girls at work in the costume shop have graduated now and gone on to more 
important jobs. 

Freda Norberg, teacher of Home Ec., High School, Saugerties, N. Y.; Jeanette 
Bradley, now Mrs. Robert Valentine; Nancy Godfrey, now Mrs. Martin Van de Visse; 
Mrs. Margaurite Sherwood, saleswork in N. Y.; Dorothy Dietrich, now Mrs. Frank D. 
Curtis; Faye Sielback, now Mrs. Oscar H. Schmitt, Jr.; Helen Hertwig, teacher of 
Home Ec., Central School, Poland, N. Y.; Phyllis Storm, teacher of Home Ec., Pulaski 


Academy and Central School, Pulaski, N. Y. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































DADDY’S HONEY 


“Daddy’s Honey” does not refer 
to Dr. E. J. Dyce’s young daughter. 
It’s really a honey spread that 
tastes good and spreads like butter. 
It’s smooth and creamy, and will 
keep for an indefinite time without 
spoiling. 


Now a professor in apiculture at 
Cornell University, Dr. E. J. Dyce 
discovered this spread while a grad- 
uate student in the College of Agri- 
culture. He came from Canada to 
do research work on developing a 


finer granulated honey. Another 


problem to overcome was the pre- 
vention of spoilage after packaging 
the honey for market. 


After his research at Cornell, Dr. 
Dyce returned to Canada where he 
was head of the beekeeping depart- 


ment in the Ontario College of Agri- 
culture. Always interested in com- 
mercial beekeeping, he welcomed 
the opportunity to return to the 
United States to help operate the 
Finger Lakes Honey Producers’ Co- 
operative, at Groton, New York. 
After two years there, Dr. Dyce re- 
turned to Cornell to join the api- 
culture staff. Here he has been 
teaching and carrying on research 
for the past five years. 


This spread is made by a physical 
process by which honey can be 
blended to a standard flavor, color 
and moisture content. It is gently 
heated to destroy the yeasts which 
cause the honey to spoil. and yet 
does not lose any of the natural 
fragrance. 


Once the “Dyce Process’ was per- 
fected and proved to be a real dis- 
covery, Dr. Dyce applied for a 
patent which he donated to the Cor- 
nell Research Foundation. Royal- 
ties from honey packed in this form 
go into a fund which is expected to 
be used for further research in the 
apiculture division of the Univer- 
sity. 


Beekeepers throughout the coun- 
try say that the Dyce process is the 
greatest single advance in the in- 
dustry in the past century, and is 
definitely expected to revolutionize 
the marketing of honey. 
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INTRODUCING 





JEAN KRUMWIEDE 


Jean Krumweide from Highland 
Park, New Jersey, will leave her 
position as assistant business man- 
ager of the Cornell Countryman 
when she graduates from the Ag. 
College this June. 


In high school Jean worked on 
the yearbook, in the library, and 
was a member of the Honor So- 
ciety. 

After one year at the New Jersey 
College for women, Jean transferred 
to the College of Agriculture at 
Cornell where she has been training 
to teach high school sciences. She 
has been doing practice teaching 
in the Ithaca High School as a part 
of her program. Jean said enthusi- 
astically, “I like teaching in spite 
of the short time we spent with 
each class.” 

At Cornell Jean has been on the 
business staff of the Cornell Coun- 
tryman for two and a half years, 
serving as assistant business man- 
ager for two years. She has been a 
member of the Westminster Stu- 
dent Session, Cornell Grange, and 
4-H Extension Club. 

Last summer Jean travelled with 
the Peace Caravan under the aus- 
pices of the American Friends Ser- 


vice Committee. She studied at 
(Continued on page 9) 


WALTER BOEK 

Walter Boek, editor-in-chief of 
the Cornell Countryman, plans to 
enter the Missouri University Grad- 
uate School of Journalism next fall. 

Walt has been president of the 
4-H Extension Club, master of the 
Cornell Grange, member of the 
Veg. Crop Club, and Westminster 
Society. 

He served as president of the 
Youth Section of the American Life 
Association, and presided while the 
rural youth of the United States 
of America was organized. Walt 
represented the Cornell Country- 
man at the Agricultural College 
Magazine Association conference in 
Chicago and was elected chairman 
of the Recommendations Commit- 
tee. 

He was awarded the Robert 
Adams Scholarship, the Beattie Ag- 
ricultural Prize and the Danforth 
Junior Fellowship. On this fellow- 
ship he was elected editor of the 
Ralston Ramblings which was writ- 
ten by the group. During his Fresh- 
man year, he participated in the 
Eastman Stage and won the Rice 
Debate this year. Walt received a 
silver boxing glove for his skill and 
sportsmanship in boxing at Cornell. 

Before Cornell, Walt was active 

(Continued on page 9) 
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YOUR FRIENDS 


JEAN CARNELL 


Jean Carnell, business manager 
of the Cornell Countryman for the 
past three years, was born in Lon- 
don, England, but her family moved 
to Ithaca when she was one year 


old. 


Jean was a member of the Ithaca 
High School orchestra and band 
during her high school years. She 
graduated in °39 and returned to 
high school for one year of post- 
graduate study. The next year she 
attended business school and be- 
came a secretary at G.L.F. where 
she worked until she entered the 
College of Agriculture in *42. 


Jean majored in agricultural eco- 
nomics and journalism. She has 
been a member of the Cornell Coun- 
tryman staff for four years, served 
on the Willard Straight Browsing 
Library Committee and was secre- 
tary of the Cornell Grange during 
her junior year. 


Jean likes horses, riding, and 
hopes to live on a farm. Her Sun- 
days are spent working on a farm 
where her duties include everything 
from milking cows to bookkeeping. 

After graduation this June, Jean 
will become a member of the re- 
search department of G.L.F. 


JEAN CARNELL 


ALICE LATIMER 


Did you see that oriole fly by? 
Alice Latimer probably did not miss 
it if she were out on one of her 
early morning bird hikes. She 
studies ornithology and one of her 
hobbies is birds. Her room is filled 
with pictures of wild life that she 
has drawn. Almost any afternoon 
she may be seen rushing up the 
stairs to the Methodist Office in 
Barnes or to the Countryman office 
in Roberts. Alice is circulation man- 
ager of the Cornell Countryman, 
and editor of “The Wesley News.” 

Alice was elected to the Country- 
man editorial staff during the 
spring term of her freshman year. 
She has been circulation manager 
these past two years, and repre- 
sents the Countryman on the W. S. 
G. A. activities council. 

During her four years of college, 
Alice has been active in Wesley 
Foundation, the Methodist student 
group. In her second year she work- 
ed on the publicity committee; then 
became a member of the Wesley 
Fuondation Student Council. As a 
junior she was editor of the Wes- 
leyan Yearbook, and editor of the 
Wesley News. This year she has 
continued as editor of the Wesleyan 


Yearbook. 


Alice is a member of Kappa 
Delta Epsilon (national educational 
honorary society) and Arete (Wo- 
men’s Social Organization). She was 
in the Women’s Assembly of C. U. 
R. W. in 1942, on the Willard 
Straight Hostess Committee in 
1944, and she received the Beatty 
scholarship in 1945. 

Majoring in biological science, 
Alice hopes to enter the Graduate 
School at Cornell. Ultimately she 
wants to write and illustrate in the 
nature study field. 


Alice likes to skate, swim and 
climb mountains. In her summer 
vacation she has been helping her 
brother, Bob, who graduated from 
Cornell in 1939, on their home farm 


in Afton, New York. 


JEAN KRUMWIEDE 
(Continued from page 8) 
Antioch College with thirty other 
students, some from foreign coun- 
tries, and went with a caravan to 
a small town in Ohio. In this rural 
village Jean and three other girls 
lived for six weeks lecturing, and 
conducting surveys and panel dis- 

cussions on world peace. 


This year Jean received a Rob- 
erts Tuition Scholarship and was 
elected to Pi Lambda Theta the 
national honor society for women in 
education. 


WALTER BOEK 
(Continued from page 8) 


in 4-F and Future Farmers work 
and attended the Holland Patent 
Central School. He won 125 prizes 
on exhibits from his dairy, poultry, 
swine, raspberries, strawberries, 
garden and forestry projects. He 
was a finalist in Future Farmer 
Speaking contests in Oneida Coun- 
ty for two years and won essay 
contests. 


Walt won seven metals for in- 
dividual work in judging and in- 
dentification contests at sectional, 
state and national contests in 4-H 


and F.F.A. 


His summers have been spent in 
Extension work and this year he 
has been teaching in the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Engineering. 
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CAMPUS 


4-H Extension Club 
Alpha Gamma Rho 


Collegiate F.F.A. 
Floriculture Club 
Two Year Club 


ALPHA ZETA 

House officers for the coming 
year are: chancellor, Lynn Bartter; 
censor, Warren Darling; scribe, 
Arthur Hiltboldt; chronicler, Avery 
Wood; librarian, Bill Quinn; ser- 
geant-at-arms, Stan Reeves; stew- 
ard, Milton Adsit; and house mana- 
ger, John Kellar. 

The new chancellor is a transfer 
from Ohio State, and has already 
distinguished himself as an active 
figure in campus activities as a 
member of the Ag Domecon council, 
president of the Veg-Crops club, 
and a member of the Roundup club. 
Lew Mix, whom Lynn succeeds, will 
enter graduate school at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in September. 


4-H EXTENSION CLUB 

4-H Extension Club closed its 
year with a picnic at Stewart Park. 
Alba Yindra took charge of the 
club’s popcorn, concession at the 
Spring Day carnival. Lois Myers 
and Abe Relyea were elected by the 
club as official delegates to the 
annual conference of the Rural 
Youth of the U. S. A. which will be 
held at Jackson Mills, West Vir- 
ginia, in October. The newly elected 
officers are: president, Bernard 
Stanton; vice-president, Abe Rel- 
yea; secretary, Mary McCarthy; 
and treasurer, Anna Kovac. 


KERMIS 

Kermis successfully staged three 
one act plays in May. “The Bed of 
Petunias,” a comedy of farm life di- 
rected by Miss Mary Eva Duthie; 
“The Very Naked Boy,” a farce 
concerning a proposal, directed by 
Chester Freeman; and “The Cockle- 
pfiefer Case,” a burlesque mystery 
directed by Dick Korf, were the 
first productions of the club 
since the war. Present officers are 
Charles Stansbury, president; Wil- 
liam Malick, vice president; Vir- 
ginia Elliott, secretary; and Doug 
Bissell, treasurer. 
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Ag Domecon 
Countryman 
Round-Up 
Bacamia 
Kermis 


HOME EC CLUB 


At the May meeting of the Home 
Ec Club officers were elected for 
1946-47. The new president, Janet 
Kirk, acted as Chairman of the Ser- 
vice Committee this year. This 
year’s Chairman of the Publicity 
Committee, Ellen Fleming, will as- 
sist Janet as vice-president. The 
club’s finances will be handled by 
Virginia Crouse. Marion Cousins 
and Martha Courter will hold the 
positions of Corresponding and Re- 
cording Secretary, respectively. 


Installation of officers will be 
held on June 5 when new members 
are initiated. 


The committee chairmen for next 
year have also been chosen. They 
are: Tea Committee, Dotty At- 
water; Social. Ginny Weller; Ser- 
vice, Barbara Benisch; Vocational 
Series, Ruth Vandermark and Pub- 
licity, Joan Dahlberg. 


GAMMA PHI 


September 3 will mark the second 
anniversary of Gamma Phi, the 
Women’s Veterinary Society, which 
was founded by the girls in the New 
York State Veterinary College. It 
now has chapters at Michigan and 
Washington, with tentative open- 
ings at Alabama and Pennsylvania. 
Gamma Phi may even become in- 
ternational in scope, with a chap- 
ter at the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege. In addition to organizing this 
national sorority, the girls have en- 
tertained the faculty wives, have 
started a prelim file, and have se- 
cured permission to ride ambula- 
tory, formerly forbidden to women 
students. The main purpose of 
Gamma Phi is to promote unity 
among all women veterinarians, stu- 
dent and graduate. To achieve this 
they are contacting all alumni with 
the hope of enrolling them as mem- 
bers of the organization. 
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Cornell Grange 
Home Ec Club 
Omicron Nu 
Alpha Zeta 
Veg-Crops 

TWO YEAR CLUB 

The Association of two year and 
Special Students in the College of 
Agriculture, which was_ inactive 
during the war years has been re- 
activated. The following officers 
were elected at the beginning of this 
term: President, Jack R. Chapell; 
Vice-President, Clinton Seefeldt; 
Secretary, George Miglianti; and 
Treasurer Charles McCrodden. 
Members of the Board of Directors 
are James Coulter, Robert Mc- 
Combs, and Douglas Murray. Ches- 
ter Freeman, Assistant Professor of 
the Department of Extension 
Teaching, is the faculty adviser. 

Dr. E. A. Bates, University Ad- 
viser on Indian Affairs gave a very 
interesting and informative lecture 
to the association at their last meet- 
ing. Dr. Bates discussed the customs 
and traditions of the American In- 
dian tribes, especially those of the 
Five Nations. He explained both 
the formation and government prac- 
tices of the Five Nations and sug- 
gested that the members of the 
United Nations Council might well 
follow some of the practices of the 
Five Nations Council. 

The Association has both a soft- 
ball and a baseball team entered in 
the intermural league. Captained 
ably by Thomas Holmes the softball 
team won its first two starts by de- 
feating Forest Home 14-5 and the 
Barnstormers 22-2. 


ALPHA GAMMA RHO 
Newly initiated members of 


A.G.R. are Andrew Baran, Leonard 
Borden, William Dress, Donald 
Ferretti, Hollis Hatfield, David 
Huntington, Leland Ives, Merwin 
Leet, Robert McCagg, Frederick 
Rasweiler, Willard Shimmel, Ed- 
ward Stapleton, John Strander, 


Stanley Tellier, and Edgar Van 
Zandt. Dr. Robert Polson’s address, 
“The Values of a Fraternity in Col- 
lege Life” was the high point of the 
initiation banquet. 
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AG-DOMECON 


The Ag-Domecon Council, which 
was reenacted during the Fall term, 
held its annual election on May 16. 
From a slate of thirty-four candi- 
dates, the following were elected: 
Agriculture—Freshman_ representa- 
tive, Larry Bayern; Sophomore, 
Milton Adsit; At Large, Lynn Bart- 
ter, Malcolm MacDonald, Carl 
Almquist, William Quinn, Edgar 
Van Zandt, George Cooper, Warren 
Wilson, Ned Bandler, and Don 
Bishop. Home Economics Freshman 
representative, Joan Dahlberg; 
Sophomore, Martha Clark; At large, 
Mary McCarthy, Jean Downes, 
Beverly Pratt, Lois Hadden, Edith 
Palmer, and Jacqueline Kritz. 


At the first regular meeting of the 
newly elected council, Malcolm 
MacDonald was reelected president 
for the coming year. Other officers 
elected were Vice-president, Warren 
Wilson; Secretary, Jean Downes; 
and Treasurer, George Cooper. 


President MacDonald discussed 
the work to be done before the end 
of the term and appointed the fol- 
lowing committee chairman: Fi- 
nance, Lynn Bartter; Social Coordi- 
nation, Beverly Pratt; Student- 
Faculty Relations, Ned Bandier. 
These committees are already plan- 
ning for the reception of new stu- 
dents in the fall. The council ex- 
pects to be able to furnish, prior to 
registration, a list of the special 
abilities and previous activities of 
all incoming agriculture and home 
economic students to each of the 
extra-curricular organizations on 
the upper campus. 


A vote of appreciation was ex- 
pressed to the retiring members of 
the Council for active and success- 
ful work performed during their ad- 
ministration. President MacDonald 
expressed the desire of the council 
for any student, faculty member, or 
administrative officer to appear at 
any of the regular bi-monthly meet- 
ings to present problems or sugges- 
tions for the consideration of the 
council. Their meetings will be held 
every other Thursday, at 7:30 P.M. 
The council members are taking an 
active part in the organization of 
the Student Council program for 
Freshman Orientation. 
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CORNELL GRANGE 

More than thirty grangers en- 
joyed a picnic at Mount Pleasant 
when R. Treman Smith, Betty Day, 
and Lester Carter were in charge 
of everything from hot dogs to a 
baseball game. Eleven members 
joined Tompkins County Pomona 
Grange, June Ist. Mr. Don Paarl- 
berg led a discussion on prices and 
their influence on our economic life 
at a recent meeting. A discussion of 
marriage will highlight the lecturer’s 
program at the last meeting of the 
term. Fourteen members are gradu- 
ating, including the worthy master, 
Margery Tallaksen. 


OMICRON NU 

Omicron Nu has elected to its 
membership the following outstand- 
ing students: Seniors—Iris Berman, 
Rose Fortune, Gertrude Harvey, 
Sylvia Mayer, Jeanne Powell, and 
Dorothy Shearer; Juniors—Mary 
Lou Gedel, Betty Hartman, Mrs. 
Esther Jordan, Mary A. O’Hara, 
and Marjorie Saunders; Graduate 
Students—Ruth Ahnert, Rose Col- 
lins, Mrs. Patricia Foster, Velma 
Laird, Priscilla Shaw, and Mary 
Wilson. A demonstration of the re- 
search being done with vegetables 
was given for Omicron Nu by the 
Institutional Management depart- 
ment in May. Officers for the com- 
ing year are Betty Hartman, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Esther Jordan, vice- 
president, Mary Arlene O’Hara, sec- 
retary, Dorothy Stockburger, treas- 
urer, and Mary Lou Gedel, program 
chairman. 


BACAMIA 

Bacamia closed the term with its 
annual spring picnic held in con- 
junction with the dairy science de- 
partment. Officers for the coming 
year are Dan Billen, president; 
Patricia Noble, secretary; Alice 
Klinko, librarian; Robert Lawrence, 
program chairman; and Barbara 
Borden, social chairman. 


ROUND-UP 


Stewart Fish will be the new 
president of the Round-Up Club for 
the coming year. Other newly elect- 
ed officers are Edward Stapleton, 
vice-president; Beth Pratt, secre- 
tary; Germain Marion, treasurer; 


and Richard Haby and Carl Alm- 
quist, auditors. The sale of box 
luncheons at the Angus Breeder’s 
sale netted the club $75.00 through 
the work of Beth Pratt and her com- 
mittee. The annual banquet and 
spring picnic were the last activi- 
ties of the term. 


ELSIE VAN BUREN 
SPEAKING STAGE 

The fifth annual Elsie Van Buren 
Rice Speaking Stage was held May 
1 in Martha Van Rensselaer Hall. 
Dean Sarah G. Blanding of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics presided 
over the contest. 

Barbara Benisch, ’49, received the 
first przie of $100 for her speech, 
“Friendship, the Foundation of 
World Order.” She believes that 
true peace will only come from sin- 
cere friendship of all the little peo- 
ple of the world. This feeling will 
“take real thinking,” Miss Benisch 
said, “planned and cultured until it 
will grow, and we will truly know 
the other peoples of the world.” 

The second prize of $25 was 
awarded to Joan Fulton, *46. She 
spoke on “The Atomic Bomb Needs 
One World Now.” Exploding the 
belief that the details are secret and 
that there can be an adequate de- 
fense for the atomic bomb, Miss 
Fulton advocates an efficient world 
government built on the principles 
of God. Facing the problem of the 
atomic bomb seriously, Miss Fulton 
asked, “Is it going to be world sui- 
cide or is it going to be world gov- 
ernment?” 

Other speakers were Doris Ditt- 
man, 48, who spoke about “The 
Psychology of Style,” Martha Mur- 
rall, °47, who talked on “Woman, 
the Eternal Homemaker,” and 
Vivian Hoffman, *48, whose topic 
was “Japan Needs Emancipated 
Women,” Jean Edsall, °46, gave 
vocal selections with Bernard Stan- 
ton as accompanist. Lois Dathyn, 
°46, was the student chairman. 

The judges were Cornelius Bet- 
ten, Dean of the University Facul- 
ty; Gertrude Grover, radio speaker; 
and Ruth Rice McMillan, 723, 
daughter of the donor of the awards. 
Professor Eric Peabody and Profes- 
sor Chester Freeman coached the 
speakers. 
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The former annual graduation procession. Since the College of Agriculture 
opened in 1868 it has graduated 7007 students, including those with degrees of B.S. in 
Agriculture and those who were awarded B.S. degrees with a specialization in Home 
Economics. The College of Home Economics (which was a School of Home Economics 
from 1919 till 1925, when it was made the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics) has granted degrees to 2,561 students. This year approximately 104 are 
graduating from the College of Agriculture and 114 from the College of Home Eco- 


nomics. 


1945 

Patricia Orling Ficken is working 
in the Home Ec Library at Cornell. 
She became Mrs. George Ficken on 
June 30, 1945. Her husband is now 
back from the service and is finish- 
ing work toward his degree in 
Mechanical Engineering. 

Muriel Wood, Ag 45, is working 
for DuPont. She is doing routine 
analytical work. 

Pfc. Max Hecht is with the 84th 
Division in Germany. Prior to his 
being stationed in Germany, he 
studied at the Sorbonne in Paris 
for a few months. Max majored in 
wild life conservation while at Cor- 
nell. The Museum of Natural His- 
tory recently published his work “A 
Review of Middle North American 
Toads of the Genus Micrihyla” 
which was written in collaboration 
with Bessie L. Metalas. 


Joseph Pellegrino is working in 
the Research and Control Depart- 
ment of Birdseye-Snider at Albion, 


New York. 
1944 


Virginia Corwith, who became 
Mrs. Robert Staehle last February, 
is living at 218 Lake Avenue, 
Ithaca. 


Ruth Franklin is Staff Dietitian 
at St. Mary’s Hospital, Mayo 
Clinic, in Rochester, Minnesota. 
Ruth, who graduated in October 





"44, is supervising the diets of 
patients with diabetes and gastro- 
intestinal diseases. 

Faye Seelbach was married to 
Oscar H. Schmitt, Jr., in March. 
They are living in New York City. 


1943 

Don Watson still with the Army, 
is now studying at the University 
of Bern, in Switzerland. He has re- 
cently become engaged. 

Bob Baker, who is now married, 
is Assistant County i 
Orange County. 

Janette Robbins, Mrs. William 
McDonald, has a two-year old son, 
Alan Richard. The McDonalds are 


living in North Syracuse. 


Agent in 


Sarah Storm was married to Mr. 
F. C. Wells Shoemaker in July, 
1944. They are living in Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

The former Sarah Lockwood, now 
Mrs. Russel Bradley, has a son, 
Jonathan Greer, who was born in 
February. Mr. Bradley has just 
been discharged. They plan to leave 
California for the east in the near 


‘future. 


1942 
Elizabeth Church Hammond has 


a new address—Beachwood Apart- 
ments F-1, Narberth, Pennsylvania. 
The Hammonds have a daughter, 
Nancy Suzanne, who was born in 


the end of March. 
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Clayton E. (Ace) Brower re- 
ceived his discharge from the AAF 
on March 6 after four years service. 
He married Miss Tempest Rands, 
of Hettick, Illinois, on March 10. 
They are living on a farm in Munns- 
ville, New York, this summer, but 
he expects to be back at Cornell in 
September. 

Leon Mehlenbacher is working 
on a farm in Wayland, New York, 
with his father. Lee went into exten- 
sion work for three years between 
his seventh and eighth terms, com- 
ing back to Cornell this past winter 
to finish work for his degree which 
he received in February. 

1941 

Mrs. Paul Lane, who was Anne 
Kelly, is now living in Baltimore, 
Maryland. The Lanes have a daugh- 
ter, Nancy, twenty-one months old. 

Leland Getman is working in a 
factory in Fulton, New York, until 
he can secure a position as a County 
Agricultural Agent. 

Mrs. Russel J. Chiron (Blanche 
Zimit), who is living in Middle- 
town, New York, has a son David 
Jay, born in February. 

1940 

In February Sally Gibson Robie 
sailed from the United States to the 
Philippines to join her husband. 
Mr. Robie is with the Columbia 
Rope Corporation. 

Henrietta Hoag (Mrs. Daniel 
Guilfoyle) is now living in Ithaca 
with her husband and two year old 
son. Mr. Guilfoyle is working for 
Barr and Lane, who are doing con- 
struction work on the campus. 

1939 

Mrs. Carl Servell (Sally Splain) 
gave birth to a second son, John 
Dorner, in January. The Servells 
are living in Framingham Center, 
Massachusetts. 

Mildred Homan Baker is teach- 
ing home economics at the Matti- 
tuck High School in Mattituck, 
New York. 

Helen Gustafson has been trans- 
ferred from the Convalescent Hos- 
pital at Fort Story, Virginia to 
Cushing General Hospital, Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts. She was in 
charge of the Orthopedic Occupa- 
tional Therapy Shop when the hos- 
pital closed. She is now an occupa- 
tional therapist. 
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DON’T FLIT FROM COW TO COW 


Heavy milkers fill up the cans quickly — Heavy 
milkers give you the most for your labor—Heavy 
milkers are always 
the most profitable in | FR E E 

ILLUSTRATED 







the herd. Holstein cows 
ARE the heaviest milk- 


HOLSTEIN 
ers to be found. JUDGING MAN- 
Write for free booklet. UAL. WRITE 


© HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont @ Bex 00000 


1937 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hicks 
(Winifred Myers) are living at 1231 
Gray Avenue, Utica, New York. 
Mr. Hicks is testing milk for a milk 
company there. They have two 
children, Susan and Shirley. 


1928 


Alice Myers (Mrs. Henry G. Ket- 
chum) resides at 32 Albert Street, 
Johnson City, New York. The Ket- 
chums have two children, Walter 
and Bruce. 


1927 


Stan Warren, Professor in Agri- 
cultural Economics at Cornell, is 
the father of twin girls born on May 
15. Their names are Martha Doris 
and Jean Louise. Mrs. Warren was 
Esther Young who graduated from 
the College of Home Economics. 


1923 


Gladys Barkley Wigsten, who 
graduated from Cornell when the 
College of Home Economics was a 
department of the Ag College, has 
been elected President of the Cor- 
nell Women’s Club of Elmira. 


1911 

W. Strong has retired as Dean 
of the National Farm School to 
operate his own 190 acre farm. He 
has twenty-one registered Ayrshires 
and a 2,400 hen poultry plant. He is 
planning to attend the thirty-fifth 
Alumni Reunion. 





TURN YOUR USED BOOKS INTO GOOD COIN ! 
We pay best prices 


Wishing you all an excellent summer vacation. 


A 


Open till 8:30 P.M. E. J. Morris, Prop. 
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% FARM-HOME 
FREEZERS 


In the early ‘‘30’s’’ 
Steinhorst foresaw the 
advantages in frozen 
food ... and today 
they stand as the pio- 
neers in the Farm- 
Home Freezer industry. 
Through years of con- 
stant research and im- 
provement, Steinhorst 
has developed the fin- 
est Farm-HomeFreezer 
available. 


STEINHORST 

















































AIR BLAST FREEZING 


The most efficient commercial method of food freezing 
is brought to the home in Steinhorst Freezers! It’s Air 
Blast Freezing, the most practical, economical way to 
quick freeze any type of food. The portable fan unit 
provides complete flexibility. 


STEINHORST 


ELECTRIC 
MILK COOLERS 


Improved . . . to pro- 
tect your profits. More 
Steinhorst Electric 
Milk Coolers are in ser- 
vice in the great North- 
eastern Milk Shed than 
any other make! 





































































Improved . . . to opers 
ate more economically. 
Publicly supported, 
unbiased tests prove 
that a Steinhorst Cool- 
er protects your milk 
for less than two cents 
per ten-gallon can! 























See the authorized Steinhorst dealer .. . investigate . . . compare 
. . » before you buy at any price. You'll choose STEINHORST! 


w| a EMIL STEINHORST and SONS, Inc. 


AL UA UTICA, N.Y. 
Ss 
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(Continued from page 3) 

and Company, -Philco Corporation, 
Emil Steinhorst & Sons, and Carrier 
Corporation—will not only be find- 
ing a market for their freezers, but 
they will be finding answers to some 
of their problems too! What size 
freezer do \American housewives 
prefer? What style is most con- 
venient? Does the freezer save her 
time and money? 


Mother Zero 


Mother Zero, a model locker 
plant with processing facilities, and 
an accompanying slaughterhouse 
has been placed at the disposal of 
the School of Nutrition by the 
G.L.F., a farmers’ cooperative, for 
use as a laboratory where studies 
can be made on all phases of slaugh- 
tering, freezing and storage of foods. 
Farmers and city people have been 
using the plant for the past year for 
slaughtering and processing their 
meat, and for curing hams, bacon, 
rendering lard and for the making 
of sausage. 

During the saturation project, 
Mother Zero is sponsoring the ren- 
tal of Baby Zero’s—small five-cubic 
foot freezers rented for use in homes 
on a monthly or yearly basis. Three 
hundred of these small freezers were 
rented in the first ten days of the 
project. Judging by the demand, 
several hundred more could have 
been rented if they had been avail- 


able. 


Cooperative Research 


Mother Zero will be used as a 
basis for determining how a locker 
plant can best serve a community, 
what the influence of an influx of 
freezing boxes will be on the opera- 
tion of such a plant, and to what ex- 
tent users of home freezers will de- 
pend on the locker plant and other 
sources for commercially frozen 
foods. 

Answers to many of the pro- 
posed questions will be determined 
through an extensive field program 
directed by Dr. W. A. Gortner of 
the School of Nutrition. Home eco- 
nomists will visit housewives to 
study their reactions, engineers will 
make checkups on the freezing 
equipment, agricultural economists 
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will make cost studies of the opera- 
tion of equipment, and nutritionists 
and biochemists will continue their 
studies of the effects of freezing on 
foods. 

So far, response and interest in 
the saturation project have been 
promising. Sales of freezers through 
the regular retail channels of each 
manufacturer have been up to ex- 
pectations and will continue until 
there is no demand for them—or 
the saturation point has been 
reached. 

As Dr. Karl D. Butler, in charge 
of research at Mother Zero for the 
G.L.F., said about the project, 
“Everyone is for it! For the manu- 





Using a locker at Mother Zero 


facturers it means a preview and 
evaluation of their freezers and a 
guide for finding what consumers 
want. It means better nutrition and 
employment for labor. For the util- 
ity companies, it means increased 
use of electric power. It means bet- 
ter diets for the consumer—and it 
means more and better markets for 
the farmer.” 


“You cannot get eggs without 
hens,” said the poultry prof. stress- 
ing a point. 

“My dad can,” piped a frosh 
from the rear. 

“Please explain yourself, son 
said the prof. 

“He keeps ducks!” answered the 
freshman. 


” 
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VEGETABLE CROPS CLUB 


Newly elected officers are: presi- 
dent, Lynn Barter; vice-president, 
Eric Oesterle; secretary and treas- 
urer, Charles Jones; program com- 
mittee, Pat King and Arthur Par- 
kinson; publicity committee, Char- 
lotte Avers and Russell Hodnett; 
advisory committee, Dr. Paul Work, 
Edward Klinker and Robert Case. 


The speakers of this term have 
been Arthur Parkinson, exchange 
student from England, who spoke 
on English methods of vegetable 
production, and Doctor H. C. 
Thompson, head of the Department 
of Vegetable Crops, who discussed 
the latest developments in the Vege- 
table industry. 


Refreshments and informal social 
programs followed the meetings and 
a picnic wai held at Enfield Glen. 


LARGEST DUCK FARM 


(Continued from page 6) 


Huge electric incubators, each 
holding 120,000 eggs, are used for 
hatching. About four fifths of the 
fertile eggs hatch, and the remaind- 
er are sent to the bakeries for use 
in bread. “The hatchers are a mass 
of wriggling, tiny ducklings, and 
from 8,000 to 10,000 breeders are 
chosen from the ducklings hatched 
in March. It takes from nine to 
eleven weeks to raise a six pound 
duck. 


The Warner farm uses seventy 
tons of feed in one day. The ducks 
are wattered by automatic foun- 
tains, and swin in salt water from 
Peconic Bya. The ducks get other 
exercise too. They’ve discovered 
that ducks like to climb slopes and 
will use ramps without fear. All in 
all, it’s a pleasant life for the ducks 
on the largest duck farm in the 
world. 


Bill: “What did the tooth paste 
say to the toothbrush?” 

Ruth: “Can’t guess.” 

Bill: “Squeeze me kid, and I'll 


meet you outside.” 
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During this period of onrushing inflation, with ceiling prices, 
but no goods to sell, with black markets and racketeers, 


YOUR CO-OP STORE 


owned and controlled by yqu, the consumer, 


is of extreme importance. 


It will be of even greater value to you when the 


inflationary boom breaks. 







CO-OP FOOD STORE 


213 S. Fulton St. Phone 2612, 2680 
High Quality Groceries, Fruits and Vegetables, Meat. 





The 


Norton 


We Want To Buy — 


Used 
TEXTBOOKS 
SLIDE RULES 

DRAWING SETS 

DRAWING BOARDS 

DRAWING SUPPLIES 
























Printing 





Company 






All indications point to a severe shortage of 
these items next Fall. If you will sell them to us 
now, you will get an unusually good price, and 
you will be helping some new student to obtain 
required supplies. Drop in today. 


317 East State Street 
Ithaca, New York 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Barnes Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 































































































































































































































FOR HIGH SCHOOL READERS 


Four yéars ago I was nearing the end of my Senior 
year in high school, facing the same problems that you 
have about the future. I could have gone to work and 
earned money or I could go on to college for two or 
four years. 

The easy money looked big and the four years ap- 
peared long. Besides I didn’t have any money to pay 
expenses with if I did go. 

After I had talked with vocational agricultural 
teachers, extension leaders and successful farmers, I 
was convinced that college was what I wanted. 


It did not take me long to find a job so I could earn 
part of my expenses while going to college. From then 
on, it was easy to find work which became a valuable 
part of my college training. The experience of working 
in a large kitchen, on agricultural experiments, running 
a public address system or instructing in agricultural 
engineering can not be had from a lecture room. 


These are only four of the many opportunities that 
exist, if you look for them. Money is not an excuse 
for not going to college if you are not afraid to spend 
some of your spare time using your hands and head. 
I have found my best friends among those working 
their way through. 

The four years that loomed ahead, when I was in 
high school, have gone somewhere and the big money 
that my friends chose, instead of college, has been 
spent. 

The college education that I gained will be valuable 
during the rest of my life. 


A JOURNAL OF CAMPUS AND COUNTRY LIFE 


How many of our readers realize that the Coun- 
tryman reaches many people in countries located far 
from the Cornell campus. Our magazine travels to 
China, India, the Union of South Africa, and to Can- 
ada, Italy, France, and the Philippines. 

And. of course we have readers in an area closer 
to home. The Countryman reaches rural high schools 
throughout the state, 4-H Club offices, and many 
state libraries. Teen agers who hope to get a chance to 
enter an agricultural or home economics college, read 


The Cornell Countryman 


Up To Us 
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our issues and often hope that someday they may take 
part in the life which the Countryman describes. 

Alumni who have left Cornell read the Countryman 
to keep in touch with the people and places they once 
knew. Students on campus read the Countryman to 
discover what their colleges have to offer over and 
above the classroom lectures. If its news of a club ac- 
tivity, or a research story, or an attempt to bring Cor- 
nellians together as friends, the Countryman tries to 
do its job as a journal of campus and country life. 

The Countryman is a campus activity in itself, a 
“learning ground” for the students interested in the 
workings of a monthly magazine. Each year a new 
group of students steps into the shoes of the previous 
staff members. 

So you see, we on the Countryman staff have quite 
a job. We’re here to learn what to do... . and while we 
learn, we go ahead and do it. 


ELECTED TO STAFF 


The Cornell Countryman takes great pleasure in 
adding to its staff five compets who have qualified for 
staff positions by their interest and ability. 

We congratulation Lois Myers from Scipio Center, 
Herman Horowitz from Yonkers, Ilene Smith from 
Henderson, Julia Coyle from Utica, and Morris Wood 
from New Jersey. 


FOUR STAFF MEMBERS LEAVE 


Four of us will leave the Countryman with this 
issue. We have been with it during most of our years 
at Cornell so we appreciate the journalistic training we 
have received from putting out a magazine on a busi- 
ness basis. 

We had to cut down on the size of the magazine 
during the war but we did not miss an issue. Stu- 
dents are back and we leave the Countryman with a 
larger staff who have more experience than we had 
when we started. Next year and the year safter it will 
be a pleasure, as alumni, to watch the Countryman 
improve under their guidance. 





Cornell 
Extension 


Radio 
Programs 


A farm family listens to a noontime farm and home program 


@ If it's new in Agriculture and Home Economics, you'll hear it 


on the farm and home programs over your favorite radio 
stations. 


@ 40 stations in New York State are served by the Colleges of 


Agriculture and Home Economics with: 


@ Farm and Home Radio News 


CORNELL 
Farm and Home 
Program @ Transcribed Talks by Experts 


Direct from the 
Campus 


@ Speakers from the Colleges 


@ Operational Advice for Better 


Farming 
Daily at 12:30 


WHCU 


870 on the Dial 
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BULLETIN 


Feed For Late Summer 


There is still time to plant Sudan grass for extra 


liniy mVaitry 


Lalnesvkl] le 


BOAR D 


feed in late summer—and you may need it. 


Movable electric fence has been used to divide this field of Sudan grass. Cows clean up one section, then move on to the next. 


ip world shortage of grain is so severe that even 
today, on June pasture, there is not enough grain 
to go around in some communities. 

When pastures dry up late in the summer, getting 
enough feed for the cows this year will be a real prob- 
lem. At that time dairymen are likely to need every 
bit of feed that the farm can produce to get through 
the season. 


These Can Be Planted Now 


Sudan Grass is the best bet under most conditions. 


Sudan grass, a rapid-growing annual, withstands. 


drouth very well, does not like excessive moisture, 
and is ready for feed in about six weeks after sowing. 
Usually planted about 25 Ibs. per acre. Many 
farmers like a combination of 10 to 15 Ibs. Sudan 
grass and 40 to 45 lbs. soybeans per acre. Sudan 
grass, either alone or with soybeans, may be pas- 
tured or cut and fed green. 


Japanese Millet does best in cooler regions, giving 
a coarse, rank growth on fertile, moist soils. Usually 
planted after June 15, at the rate of 30 to 40 Ibs. per 
acre. Can be pastured or cut and fed green. Unless it 
can be sown before July 1, Hungarian Millet should 
be substituted. 


Managed Grazing 


The electric fence makes managed grazing practi- 
cal. A field of Sudan or millet can be pastured off a 
little at a time without waste by moving the fence 
every few days. In the hayfield the same thing can 
be done to control aftermath grazing. In a legume 
meadow, the cows should be moved before the grass 
in each section is damaged by too close grazing. 

Feed from emergency pasture and hay aftermath 
will help to maintain milk production when per- 
manent pastures dry up in the midsummer heat. 

Consult your G.L.F. Service Agency. 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC.— The cooperative owned and controlled by the farmers it serves 


in New York, New Jersey, and northern P 


nsijlvania—OFFICES, TERRACE HILL, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
{ 


930596 -/2 








